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THE LIBERATOR. 

‘Slavery is incompatible with the very nature of 
man and the welfare of society. ‘The imextin- 
guishable mind of man can never be wholly en- 
slaved. Attempts may be made to crush it, but 
it will burst forth, like a smothered volcanic fire, 
and dissolve the fabric of society.’—Sandwith, 


ANTIeSLAVERY MOVEMENTS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN, 

No person can have observed the progress of pub- 
lic opinion in Great Britain, during the last eight or 
ten years, without perceiving that the opposition to 
the toleration of slavery in the British Colonies has 
Great exertions have 
heen made in that country, especially during the last 
year, to call the attention of Parliament to the sub- 


been constantly increasing. 


ject. The multitude of anti-slavery petitions pre- 
sented to the House of Commons, during the last 
It is stated in the anti-slavery 
Reporter, that the number of these petitions, up to 


session, 18 enormous. 


March 3ist, was 5,329. Many of them were voted 
at large meetings, composed of the most respectable 
part of the community. No proposed measure, we 
believe, during the past year, except Parliamentary 
reform, has excited so general and warm an_ interest 
i its favor, throughout Great Britain, as the abolition 
ol slavery in the colonies of the empire. 

The Anti-Slavery society, whose indefatige le la- 
bors in vindicating the rights of the children of Afri- 
ca, are deserving of all praise, has recently published 
an address, which we insert below. Our readers will 
see, with pleasure, the names of Wilberforce and 
Clarkson subscribed to this paper, as well as those 
of others who have distinguished themselves in the 
same cause. How must these venerable men rejoice 
at the prospect which now rises before them, of the 
speedy termination of Colonial oppression. How 
Must they rejoice that the rights of the Africans, as 
human beings, rights which they asserted more than 
lorty years ago, when they first attacked the slave- 
trade under the most discouraging circumstances, and 
which were then almost every where disputed, are 
now fully recognized throughout all parts of their 
country. 

7 ADDRESS 
lo the People of Great Britain and Ireland, unani- 
mously adopted at a general meeting of the Lon- 

don Anti-Slavery Society, held, April 23. 1831. 

The Society for the Abolition of Slavery through- 
Out the British dominions, earnestly request your at- 
a to the present state of the question. The 
Pa pe nunc 7 soon take place, when the 
- mea y " e octors will be strongly agitated with 
ry sing the measure of reform, which has divided 

Xisting Parliament. At this crisis we entreat 
you, inthe midst of conflict and excitement, to re- 
“a sacred cause to which, in conjunction 
the a: orp you are solemnly pledged. Upon 

vw made, as far as human wisdom 


ant foresee, mainly depends the continuance or ex- 
“action of that system which has so long prevailed 


— of all the principles of the British con- 
ution, and in subversion of all justice, outraging 


‘ 








every feeling of ‘umanity, and utterly repugnant to 
the precepts of the religion we profess to acknow- 
ledge. We pray you to rouse yourselves to strenuous, 
persevering, and well organized exertions? and we 
suggest for your consideration, the following mea- 
sures :—To call meetings of your committees, and 
to invite to join you, all who prefer huiwanity to op- 
pression, truth to falsehood, freedom to slavery :—to 
appoint frequent periods for assembling ; to form a 
list of all the electors who can be properly influenced 
in the approaching contest, each individual answer- 
ing for himself and as many more as he can bring to 
aid—to make strict inquiries of every candidate, not 
only whether he is decidedly favorable to the extinc- 
tion of slavery, but whether or not he will attend 
the debates in Parliament when that question shail be 
discussed ; herein taking special care not to be de- 


ceived by general professions ,of disapprobation of 


slavery, but ascertaining that the candidate has adopt- 
ed the determination to assist in carrying through 
measures for its speedy annihilation. None look 
with greater horror on the shedding of blood, or the 
remotest chance of occasioning such a calamity than 
ourselves ; but we are in our consciences convinced, 
and that after investigation the most careful and 
scrupulous, that from the emancipation we recom- 
mend, no risk to the safety of the white inhabitants 
could arise ; on the contrary, we verily believe, that 
the continuance of slavery renders desolation and 
bloodshed much more probable ; and that if the 
country does not repent of the sin of slavery, and 


cast it from her, it may, by the just retribution of 


Providence, terminate in a convulsion destructive 
alike of life and property. 

On behalf of candidates who are known to hold 
these principles, and on behalf of such candidates 
only, we ask your assistance ; and this assistance 
inay bé tmost powerfully rendered, not merely by 
votes, but by open and public adoption of the candi- 


date on these avowed grounds, by the exertion of 


lawful influence, by saving him time in his canvass, 
and by relieving him from expense in going to the 
poll. 

We assure you, that on our part, we will not be 
backward in our eflorts for the attainment of the 
same ends ; and we will, from time to time, aflord 
you all the information we may deem requisite. 

In the truth and justice of our cause, we ure all 
confident ; but meu must work by human means. 
Without strenuous efforts, the gold and combination 
of our interested opponents, may leave the cause 
without that support in Parliament which is essential 
to success, and so continue, for an indefinite period, 
sufferings indescribable and iniquity incalculable. 

We soleinnly conjure you to show yourselves, by 
your courage, energy, and perseverance, faithful in 
the cause of truth and mercy, and then, with His 
aid to whorn all good is to be ascribed, we trust, 
this accumulation of guilt and misery may be speed- 
ily annihilated. 

Signed in behalf of the London committee — 
T. F. Buxton, 8S. Gurney, W. Wilberforce, W. 
Smith, Z. Macaulay, D. Wilson, R. Watson, 5. 
Luashington, ‘T’. Clarkson. 

The following resolutions were also adopted at the 
same meeting of the Anti-Slavery Society. We 
insert them as showing the general opinion of the 
British nation in regard to slavery. 


Resolutions, unanimously adopted at a general 
meeting of the Anti-Slavery Society, held at Exeter 
Hall, London, April 23,1831 ; the Right Hon. Lord 
Suftield in the chair. 

1. That the object of this meeting is the entire 
extinction of negro slavery. ‘ 

2. That the time has now arrived, in which the 
people of Great Britain and Ireland may give, by 
their votes, as they have already given by their pe- 
titions, efficacious assistance towards delivering the 
negroes from the evils of slavery, and the nation 
from the guilt of tolerating it ; and that the address 
now read, be adopted by this meeting, and circulated 
throughout the country. 

3. ‘That the buying, or selling, or holding of our 
fellow men as slaves, is contrary to the Christian re- 
ligion, and to the principles ot the British constitu- 
lion. 

4. That, under the strongest rational convict.on, 
fortified by the experience of all ages, that the hold- 
ers of slaves are, by the very circumstances of theis 
situation, rendered as unfit, as they have always 
proved themselves unwilling, to frame laws for the 
benefit of their bondmen, this assembly cannot re- 
frain from avowing their otter despair of receiving 
any effectual aid from the colonists in the prosecu- 
tion of their great object. 

5. That this assembly consider it incumbent on 
them to renew the declaration of their decided con- 
viction, that slavery is not merely an abuse to be 
mitigated, but an enormity to be suppressed ; that it 
involves the exercisc of severities on the part of the 
master, and the endurance of sufferings on the part 


of the slave, which no laws can effectually prevent ; | 
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and that to impose on the British people the involun 
an injustice no longer to be endured. 

6. ‘That the experience of the last eight years has 
not only furnished additional evidence of the crimi- 
nality and incurable inhumanity of slavery, but has 
also demonstrated incontrovertibly, that it is only by 
the direct intervention of Parliament that any effect- 
ual remedy can be applied to this enormous evil ; 
and that it isthe unalterable determination of this 
meeting to leave no lawfal means unattermpted for 
obtaining, by Parliamentary enactment, the total 
abolition of slavery throughout the British domin- 
ions. 


From the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
PREJUDICE YIELDING 'TO FACTS. 

Mr Lunpy :—Having long believed that we do 
great injustice to the colored population, by over- 


looking the talents and virtues to be found among / 


themm—and believing too, fiom much observation, 
that this tends to discouragement, I hope you will 
permit me to inform your readers (to many of whom 
{ know it will be gratifying) that | attended a meet- 
ing of their Free Produce Association held in Phila- 
delphia, last month. ‘Though the mecting was very 
large, and its proceedings long, great order was ob- 
served. ‘The officers were respectable, and the 
members attentive. “I had reason to believe they 
had reflected on the object of their association, and 
that as they evinced considerable independence, their 
operations were the result of conviction. ‘They did 
not manifest a desire for much speaking—but when 
necessary, a clear, dispassionate, unembarrassed ex- 
hibition of their views, enabled them to transact 
their husinesg intelligently, and, to all appearance, 
haittiiacusly. 

If a people so circumstanced, can do these things, 
what might we not expect were we willing to share 
with them, those advantages, which we so highly 
prize for ourselves, and only withbold from them, 
through prejudice? Namely, a common participa- 
tion in all benefits—and an intercourse, regulated 
solely on the principle of relative merit. G,. 





FREE PRODUCE SOCIETIES, 

Having given in our last, extracts from the pro- 
ceedings of the Free Produce Societies, we feel in- 
duced to throw some thoughts, which have suggest- 
ed themselves, before our readers. 

Why do any say that abstinence from the products 
of slave-labor can efiect nothing? Surely, they do 
not reflect ; for in the first place, is it not something 
to the individual, to know that he has washed his 
hands of the guilt of oppression? ‘That which is 
done intelligently and conscientiously, makes a bet- 
ter man; and as men become consistently better, 
their influence is extended—others observe the ad- 
vantages they have from a rigid compliance with 
the requisitions of duty,*and it is impossible but 
that they should desire those advantages for them- 
seives—this desire very naturally will lead them, 
as it led those, to whose condition they aspire— 
for the peace here spoken of, is only to be had 
on the common terins—namely ; to ascertain in- 
trinsic right and conform to it. All truths are 
facts, or directly deduced from them. ‘lhe senti- 
ment just expressed, that the example of the virtu- 
ous, though silent, and often unperceived, is never- 
theless operative, is a well attested fact. ‘To whose 
mind it was first suggested, that the consumer of the 
products of slave-labor was accessary to oppression, 
is not known ; it is known, however, that but few 
years have elapsed since it claimed the attention of 
soine isolated individuals, who, however highly they 
ranked in other respects, had the lustre of their great- 
ness obscured in the vision of their admirers, by 
this speck of innovatiun—this mist of enthusiastic, 
it may be, fanatic eccentricity. Now, hundreds bear 
the same testimony, and thousands have it under 
serious consideration. I, twenty years ago, the ex- 
ample of a conscientious man convinced his neigh- 
bor in a year—the two, each his man in the next, 
and sO on, in a geometric series, whose annual ratio 
of progression is two, (and this it is believed existing 
associ:tions will establish, up to this time) how long 
would it take to convince every one whose pecuni- 
ary interests are not opposed ? 

Let it not be inferred that there isany implied in.. 
difference to other modes of arresting the enormous 
evil of slavery ; the distinct object of this article ix 
to defeud abstinence in those who practice it, and 
to recommend the propriety of it to the considera- 
tion of others. —ib. 


COLONIZATION SOCIETY, 
Though, as our readers well know, we think the 
operations of this Society are most injurious to the 
colored population of this country, and wholly dis- 
approve of its fandamental principles that this pop- 
ulation ought to be removed, yet we are willing that 
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[ ~| its advocates should be heard in our paper. 
tary support of a system so essentially iniquitous, is | it 


25, 1831. 
We 
therefore readily insert the following communication, 
To the Editor of the Liberator. 

Sik—As we are on the eve wher contributions 
are taken up in behalf of the Colonization Society — 
everything which relates to the land to whose aid the 
funds of this philanthropic society are devoted will 
be read with interest, and we trust stimulate to ore 
eflicient exertions in the promotion of objects which 
must be near to the heart of every Christian and ev- 
ery friend to human liberty and happiness. ‘The 
American Pulpit, a monthly publication of original 
sermons by clergymen of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, for June, contains a powerful appeal in be- 
half of the Missionary enterprise, geuerally, and 
jnakes the following allusion to Africa. 


[Sarurpay, JUNE 
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‘ But there are other lands which invite our inter- 
'est and exertions—and we owe it to ourselves, te 
the Church, and to God, to have missionaries there. 
| And here I feel assured that you have anticipated 
me in my reference, especially to degraded and be- 
nighted Africa. Ob, my brethren! what a debt 
we owe to Africa! Besides all the motives and all 
‘he claims which should prompt and demand our 
exertions for her spiritual amelioration, arising out of 
the general obligation resting upon our conseiences 
to extend to her destitutions the life and hopes of the 
yospel, there are special considerations, constraining, 
and irresistible, which sheuld impel American chris- 
tians to instant and efficient action in her behalf. 
Though not naturally implicated in the original guilt 
of that horrid traffic in haman lives; yet the long 
and profitable enjoyment of its unholy fruits; the 
very existence at present in our land of African sla- 
very ; devolve upon us the imperative duty of mak- 
ing the only reparation for the ns. and sufferings 
which have so horridly characterized that trade of 
hlood.’ 
| The whole discourse is every way worthy the learn- 
éd and eloquent author, the Rev. James Montgome- 
ry, D. D. of Philadelphia. Connected with this 
number of the Pulpit are several original hymns, 
written by the Rev. William Croswell, the amiable 
and gifted rector of Christ’s Church, in this city— 
they are so peculiarly appropriate to the eccasiun 
alluded to, and possess intrinsicaly so much merit, 
that their republication in the columns of the Libera- 
tor, will not, I am confident, be deemed irrelevant 
or altogether useless. 





HAYTI, 

Several of the late numbers of the ‘ Anti-Slavery 
Reporter,’ contain much valuable and interesting 
matter concerning the past history of this Island, 
and the present condition of its inhabitants. Both 
these particulars have been very much misunderstood 
and misrepresented. ‘The inhabitants are happy, 
abounding in all things necessary for their physical 
comfort—their mora] «nd intellectual state improving. 
Their present condition is really wonderful, consid- 
ering the wretched degradation from which they 
have so lately emerged. It is generally supposed 
that the history of Hayti, affords an overwhelming 
argument against the immediate abolition of slavery, 
when in truth it presents the strongest argument im 
favor of that measure. This is demonstrated by the 
writer of the articles, to which we have attended, 
from whom we propose to make some extracts. We 
have only room, at present, for a part of his coaclu- 
ding remarks. 

* We must here, for the present, suspend our ex- 
tracts from the letters of our correspondent, hoping 
erejlong to resume them. Our purpose in transcribing: 
them would be very inadequately accomplished 
they failed to leave on the mind of the reader, an 
impression of the incalculable benefits which have 
accrued to the present Haytian race, from even the 
convulsive and calamitous emancipation of their pro- 
genitors from the bondage under which they had 
long groaned. As for the dreariness and desolation 
which now deform the beautiful plains of that island, 
these evils are clearly to be traced, not to the decree 
of the National Convention abolishing slavery, but 
to the faithless, flagitious, and detestable atteuipt of 
Buonaparte, to reimpose the yoke which that decree 
had broken. But for this act of perfidy, what might 
not the French nation bave gained ?—Nay, what 
might not the ancient proprietors themselves have 
gained, by an unswerving adherence to those solema 
stipulations, by which freedom had been guaranteed 
to the slaves in St. Domingo? And who ean very 
deeply regret the retribution which has followed in 
the destruction of the property of the French plunt- 
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ers, and in their total and final expulsion from that 

splendid possession? But have the blacks, who sur- | 
vived the war of exterminatios which was waged 

against them, or have their descendants, any cause to | 
mourn over the issue of the conflict? If they have | 
gained nothing else, they have at least gained immu- | 
nity from the cart-whip. ‘They have gaine 
from the arbitrary inflictions which lacerate 
quivering flesh and writhing limbs of themselves, | 





ir wiv aus ; and from the coerced |! iP ne : 
coat Wives aoe Soa) indeed, if we might judge from the effects, still more. 


labor which reduced them beneath the level of the | 
beasts of the field, and embittered and wasted their | 
lives with unsparing exactions. ‘Their wives and | 
their children are now their own, and no man now | 
dares to make them the reluctant victiins of his lust, 
or forcibly to tear thein, for his own sordid ends, 
from the shelter of the domestic roof, and to burst 
asunder the dearest domestic ties, in order to transfer 
them to strangers. ‘These evils, and many more 
which are familiar to our readers, as having charac- 
terized the lot of the St. Domingo bondman ; and 
which, unhappily, make the colonial slavery, exist- 
ing in the dominions of the British crown, one of 
the foulest blots in the creation of God,—a curse a- 
like on those who inflict and on those who endure it. 

Now these abominations have ceased to exist in 
Hayti. There the chain of slavery, and of that 
worst of all slavery, the slavery of the skin, has 
been broken. There the negro stands erect in all 
the dignity of man, and is freed from. the fetters 
which, in our islands, the very color of his skin still 
winds around both body and soul. There black 
tay now be regarded as the dominant color, and 
well has it vindicated its right to be so. Sull, how- 
ever, we do not find that the freedom which has 
been so gallantly achieved, is regarded as an exemp- 
tion from labor. ‘heir labor, indeed, may not be, 
as in our islands, excessive. But it is productive of 
abundant, and it would appear, growing means of 
subsistence. Want seems unknows among these 
emancipated Haytians, and the rapid progress of 
population attests the absence of oppressive exac- 
tion, and the prevalence of physical comfort, as 
strongly as the lamentable waste of negro life in our 
own coldnies, establishes the existence of a condi- 
tion wholly dissimilar. The civil and political in- 
stitutions of Hayti may be imperfect, and may tend 
to retard among its population, the rapidity of their 
advancement in the arts of civilized life ; and on 
this part of the subject we shall have something to 
say hereafter ; but who can have accompanied our 
traveller, in his interesting view of Haytian society, 
even in its lowest grades, without feeling a glow of 
satisfaction in the calin and peaceful enjoyment which 
it exhibits as the actual portion of this long oppress- 
ed and afilicted race ? 

And may not a state of similar enjoy:nent be re- 
alized in our own colonies without those convulsive 
throes which have there issued in the expulsion of 
the former proprietors of the soil, and in levelling 
with the dust, all the monuments of their ancient 
but abused dominion? We think it may. We think 
it is in the power of the British parliament to attain 
the good, without the evil, which, in Hayti, has ei- 
ther preceded or followed it, or may still adhere to 
it. ‘I'he civil contentions and convulsions which agi- 
tated Hayti were not, be it remembered, the work 
of the slaves, but of their masters, by whose instiga- 
tion alone were the former led to mingle in the 
strife. ‘Lhe English invasion which followed was 
literally a crasade for restoring the cart-whip, and it 
ended, und we rejoice that it did so, in defeat and 
disaster to the invaders, and in fixing for ever the 
freedom of the slaves. But have the emancipated 
blacks abused the liberty which they achieved? 
There is no proof of it ; all the testimonies we have 
cited, tend to a directly contrary conclusion. ‘They 
resumed their labors, and Hayti again flourished in 
peace and prosperity, until the perfidy of Napoleon 
Buonaparte again clouded the scene. But would the 
freedom which was thas awarded to them, in the 
midst of tumult and disorder, by a dubious, unsteady, 
changing, and anarchical government, we ask, have 
been attended with greater, or even with any haz- 
ards, if it had been conceded to them ip a period of 
tranquillity, and guarded by all those prudent res- 
traints and precautions, which a wise, and stable, 
and upright government, like our own, would have 
had it in its power to adopt? The apprehension, 
therefore, of disturbance to the public peace, from 
the free and gracious communication of a similar 
boon to British slaves at the present hour, is absurd 
in the extreme ; and even the fear of its leading to 
a desertion of regular but moderate labor, or to a 
vagrant and dissolute life, or to a return to barbarism, 
is effectually dispelled by the example before us. 
The regulations by which such results have been ob- 
viated in Hayti, are given above. We have only 
to gather wisdum from experience ; and, with its 
lessons before us, it were fatuity to contend, that 
there exists a single well-founded anticipation of evil 
to deter us from consummating, at an early period, 
that great and acknowledged act of national justice, 
the imparting of freedom to the slave ; in other 
words, the conversion of our colonial bondmen into 
free laborers, We have now before us, the letter of 
a gentleman, long resident in Jamuica, dated in Oc- 
tober, 1830, and who has under his charge about 
700 slaves, fully confirming the view of this subject. 
‘I believe,’ he says, ‘ the only effectual remedy for 
existing evils, to be the entire emancipation of the 
slaves.’ ‘It may be objected, that such a scheme 
would infallibly fail, and that the negroes would 
wander through the country and become unsettled. 
I strongly doubt all this. They would have the 
same motives to work with the English laborer. 
They have wives, children, and aged parents. ‘They 
would have every thing to attach them to their do- 
micile, and to stimulate them to exertion.’ ‘They 
are not the semi-barbarians so often represented by 
interested writers.’ ‘To allege that they are not 
ripe for such a change, is perfectly absurd.’ 

Colombia.—Capt. Nickerson, of the brig Olive, 
at Philadelphia, 12 days from Laguayra, reports 
that the country was unsettled. ‘The foreigners are 
obliged to keep guard at Laguayra and Carracas, 
fearing that the blacks would rise, as there were no 
troops there. 


d relief | happier in’ slavery in America, than in freedom in 
d the | their own country. 
'sense of bondage, and to repine as bitterly at their 
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~~ Krom Walsh’s Notes on Brazil. 


‘ Nothing can be more unfounded, or, indeed, m 
absurd, than to say, that they are reconciled an 


They seem to have as keen a 
lot, as any white men, in the same state in Africa ; 


I have never heard that suicide is common among 
the unhappy Europeans, detained in slavery on the 
Barbary coast ; it is the daily practice in Brazil. Be- 
sides the instances I have mentioned elsewhere, the 
harbor is constantly covered with the bodies of 
blacks, on whom no marks of violence are found, 
and who are known to have thrown themselves in, 
to escape from insupportable life. ‘This is particu- 
larly the case at Bota Fogo, where several respecta- 
ble persons have told me they frequently encountered 
black bodies when they went to bathe. I have seen 
them myself left by the tide on the strand, and some 
lying weltering just under our windows.’ ass 

‘ But we were all eye-witnesses to a very striking 
and melancholy fact of this kind. One evening, 
some policemen were conducting a woman to the 
calabuoco, along the road leading to Catete. Just 
when they came opposite our door, where there 
was an open descent to the strand, the woman sud- 
denly rushed down the rock and: cast herself into the 
sea. ‘The place in which she fell was too shallow 
to drown her; so, afier lying on her face a moment, 
she again raised herself, and rushing forward into 
deeper water, she sunk, and disappeared. ‘The po- 
licemen made no attempt to save her ; but Mr Aber- 
crombie ordered some of the blacks of our house to 
follow her. They immediately did so, brought her 
up apparently dead, and carried her into our hall, 
with her head hanging down, and exhibiting the 
supposed mortal symptom of froth collected on her 
lips. ‘The negroes who humanely saved her, sup- 
posing her dead, threw her down en the bare stones, 
jast as they would be treated themselves ; and she 
lay there like any other worthless or despised ob- 
ject ; but, on examining the poor creature, we had 
reason to suppose it was still possible to restore sus- 
pended animation ; a bed was therefore brought, on 
which she was laid, divested of her wet and tatter- 
ed garments, and wrapped in a warm blanket. 
Friction, and other usual means, were then resorted 
to ; and after being persevered in for some time, she 
showed symptoms of returning animation. She was 
seized with convulsions, succeeded by a violent 
shuddering ; then ejected a quantity of water from 
the stomach, opened her eyes, and muttered some 
incoherent words, and at length, fell into a slumber, 
from which she awoke in a sensible state. 

‘She gave the following account of herself.—She 
was a native of Minas, on the coast uf Guinea, where 
she was one night seized in her hat, dragged on 
board a slaver, brought to Rio, and sold at the Vai- 
longo. She was then baptized at the church of the 
Candellaria, by the name of Francisca, and brought 
by her master, a captain Philipe, to his chacara, near 
Bota Fogo. She was employed in washing, which 
she willingly performed ; but her master treated her 
with the greatest cruelty and inhumauity, and, in 
proof, she showed her arms and side, which were 
greatly swelled and inflamed, from the effects of 
blows she had received a few days before. She 
could endure it no longer, and she fled to the woods. 
Her master immediately gave sixteen milreis to the 
Capitao do Mato ; she was pursued and overtaken, 
and was on her way back to her former state ; but 
she conceived such a horror at aguin returning to 
encounter the brutality she had betore experienced, 
that she determined not to be brought home alive ; 
sO, in passing along the shore, where there is an 
opening to the sea, among the rocks, just opposite 
our house, she rushed down, and hoped she had ef- 
fected her purpose. 

‘She appeared very grateful for the kindness with 
which she was treated, so different from any thing 
she had ever experienced in Brazil before, and pro- 
posed to do any work with alacrity, to which she 
was put ; but when wespoke of her returning to her 
master, she expressed a degree of horror, both in her 
looks and manners, that amounted to distraction, and 
seemed to think she was but little indebted to those 
who saved her life, if she was again to be given up 
to that suffering, than which, loss of life was more 
tolerable. 


‘The next day [ went to Bota Fogo, to learn 
something of her master, and to interest sume friends 
in her behalf, who, I knew, were very kind and 
humane. But a slave, I found, was no legitimate 
object of compassion; and they, whose deepest 
sympathies would have been roused for a white Eu- 
ropean so circumstanced, had not the smallest for a 
black African. In reply to my statements, I was 
assailed with stories of the wickedness and worth- 
Jessness of the race in particular to which she belong- 
ed. I inquired if they were addicted to theft, or 
other immoralities ; it was admitted that they were 
not, but they were notorious for a practice equally 
dishonest, that of cheating their masters, who had 
paid their money for them, by daring to kill them- 
selves when life was no longer tolerable. | further 
learned, that her master could come and claim her, 
as he would his horse or his mule ; that she could 
be sent to the calabouco, to be first punished for her 
dishonest attempt on her own iiie, and then restored 
to him, to be dealt with as he pleased. 


‘In effect, in a day or two, her master did come 
and claim her, and his claim could be no more re- 
sisted, than if he had demanded any other article of 
his property, Her arms and side were still greatly 
inflamed, but she had no alternative, and was obliged 
to go — with a stern fellow sent for her. All 
that could be done, was done by his excellency, lord 
Strangford. When a slave flies and returns, or is 
brought back, he endeavors to procure the interfe- 
rence of some one, who becomes his podrinho, or 
sponsor, and intercedes for his forgiveness, If the 
person consents, he is always sure the fugitive will 
be forgiven, for it is considered a high offence to re- 
fuse. This kind office lord Strangford undertook, 





and secured the poor creature from present punish- 


ment, but could be no protection against future cru- 
elty, which, no doubt, will end in determined suicide. 

‘This horror is carried to such an extent, that the 
lavés not only kill themselves, but their children, to 

pe it, Negresses are known to he remarkably 

mothers, and all I have seen confirms the obser- 
vation of others ; yet this very affection impels them 
to commit infanticide. Many of them, particularly 
the Minas slaves, have the strongest repugnance to 
have children, and practise means to extinguish life 
before the infant is born, and provide, as they say, 
against the affliction of bringing slaves into the 
world. Is it not a frightful state which thus counter- 
acts the first impressions of nature, eradicates the 
maternal feelings from the human breast, and causes 
ihe mother to become the murderer of her unborn 
offspring ? 

‘ The yearning after liberty is the strongest feeling 
of a negro’s mir.d. It is usual with people, at their 
deaths, to emancipate their slaves, particularly eccle- 
siastics, as if to make an atonement for having ke 
them in that state, as long as they could hold them 
in their grasp. Slaves, who have expected this, and 
have had their hopes frustrated, sink rapidly under 
the effects of a bitter disappointment, and die of 
broken hearts. An incident of this kind occurred at 
S. Jose, a few days before my arrival. An ecclesi- 
astic in the Minas Geraes died, and all his slaves were 
emancipated by his will. It is requisite, however, 
to pay a certain duty on such manumission, and as 
no provision had been made in the will for this, it 
was necessary to sell one or two of the slaves to 
pay for the rest. One of them was brought to 8. 
Jose, where he sank rapidly under the feelings of 
disappointed hope. He refused to take any suste- 
nance, and it was necessary to have his mouth held 
forcibly open by other blacks, while it was poured 
down his throat ; but he persisted in his determina- 
tion to emancipate himself, as he said, and in a short 
time he succeeded. He was buried, as well asl 
remember, the day before we arrived. 

‘But this irrepressible horror at a state of slavery, 
is the parent, sometimes, of the greatest crimes ; 
and when negroes expect a testamentary freedom, 
they anticipate the time by the premature death of 
the testator ; and thus, a humane and benevolent in- 
tention is ofien the cause of the death of the intend- 
ed benefactor, and becomes a frequent incentive to 
poison and assassination. I knew a man in the Or- 
gan mountains, who displayed a most frightful pic- 
ture of the effects of slavery in the different relations 
of life. The man’s name was Felice, a gamelleiro, 
or one who undertakes to cut down woods, to con- 
vert the timber into gamellas, and sell them through 
the country. He was a mulatto, the son of a white 
man by a negro slave. You will suppose that his 
bondage ceased at his birth, and that the offspring of 
a white man could not be the bondsman of his pu- 
rent. No such thing ; he was liable to the condition 
of his mother, and the father kept his own son a 
slave, to sell him, or dispose of him, as he would 
his mule. Being ill, however, and near to die, he 
made his will, left his child his freedom, end apprised 
him of it. After some time, he recovered, and hav- 
ing some dispute with his son, he threatened that 
he would alter his will, and that he should be sould 
with the rest of the stock. ‘This his boy determined 
to prevent, assassinated his father in a wood, got pos- 
session of the will, demanded his freedom, and ob- 
tained it. ‘This circumstance was perfectly well 
known to every body in the neighborhood, but no 
process was instituted against him ; and I saw him 
every day driving his mules, loaded with gamellas, 
and not chargeable, as I could hear, with any other 
delinquency, except the horrible one of having mur- 
dered his father to obtain his freedom.’ 


JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE,-<--NO. 9. 

‘ Qui facit per alium, facit per se.’ 

‘ He who upholds oppression, shares the crime.’ 

* Father,’ said George, ‘ what did you mean when 
you said that there was another way in which the 
people of the Northern States helped to keep the 
poor blacks in slavery? I cannot think what it can be.’ 

' © It is true, George, nevertheless,’ said his father, 
‘that, in the way I mean, all the Northern States as- 
sist to a very great extent. In New-England I know 
of no exception, but in the case of a very few indi- 
viduals. Your mother and I have done it and al- 
lowed all our family to.’ 

‘ Oh father,’ said Lucy, ¢ you cannot be in earn- 
est, Tam sure you and mother would never do any 
thing so wicked. Do say what you mean.’ 

* Well, my dear,’ said her father, ‘1 will explain 
my meaning. First, I will ask you where we get 
our rice, our sugar, our molasses, and our cotton?” 

‘From the Southern States, and the West Indies,’ 
said George. 

‘ And whose hard labor,’ said his father, ¢ procures 
all these things for us?’ 

‘Ah! father, the poor slaves,’ said George. 

‘Yes,’ said their father, ‘the sugar cane, cotton, 
and rice, are cultivated and prepared by the ‘Jabor 
of slaves, who are compelled to work, sometimes 
even by the strokes of the whip, and are then paid 
no wages. ‘Their sufferings and labors are often so 
great as even to cause the death of many of them.’ 

‘How many thousands ’ said their mother, ‘ have 
toiled and suffered anc died, in producing the gar- 
ments and the food, which the people here, and we 
among the number, are constantly using without a 
thought of whence they came.’ 

*Oh mother,’ said Lucy, ‘let us never wear any 
thing more, or eat any thing more, that the poor 
slaves have to suffer so much for.’ 

‘I hope, my dear,’ said her mother, « you will 
never need to, for your father and I have determin- 
ed not to purchase any more articles that we know 
to be raised by the labor of slaves.’ 
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‘ But father,’ said George, ‘after the things are 
raised, how can it make any difference to the slaves, 
whether we buy them or not?’ 

‘Think a little, George,’ said his father, «sap 
nobody would buy them, what would be the conse. 
quence ?” 

After George had considered a little while he said 
«I suppose they raise a great deal more on tho. 
large plantations than they can possibly make use of 
themselves ? ” 

‘ Yes,’ said his father, ‘they raise enough to sup. 
ply us, and many other countries besides,’ 

‘But unless,’ said George, ‘they can sell wha 
they raise more than they want for themselves, ang 
get money for it, it can be of no use to them.’ 

‘ And they must want the money very much, | 
suppose," said Lucy, ‘to buy a great many othe; 
things which they cannot raise for themselves,’ 

* Why, my little Lucy,’ said her father, «] did 
not think you understood so much the value of mon. 
ey and the nature of trade. ‘They certainly woyjj 
want the money very much. Unless, for instance, 
the owner of a cotton plantation, could sell en 
of his cotton, to pay for some of it again when j 
was manufactured into cloth, it would be of little 
use to him, as he could not manufacture it himself? 

‘ Why, then,’ said George, ‘I should think they 
would begin to see that they had better give the 
slaves their freedom, and hire them to work, and 
pay them wages as all honest men do, and then xo. 
body would have dny scruples about trading with 
them.’ A 

* Yes,’ said his father, ‘ that is exactly the course 
we may expect things would take.’ 

* So, then,’ said George, ‘ it is very clear the pur. 
ehasers of the slave produce are in reality the very 
persons who offer the slaveholders the strongest in- 
ducement to keep the poor slaves in bondage. And 
this is the way that the Northern States help in do. 
ing this great wickedness.’ 

‘ And every peison,’ said Lucy, ‘ who makes use 
of what the slaves raise, must be doing a part. | 
am sure I shall never want to touch any thing of 
the kind again, for it must be very wicked to do the 
least possible thing that will help in any way to keep 
these poor people in such a dreadful conditio, 
And if a great many persons should refuse to buy 
anything which had been procured by the labor of 
slaves, I should think it would make the masies 
begin to fee] ashamed to go on doing what they 
would see was thought so wicked.’ 

‘It might also be hoped,’ said her mother, ‘ that 
some of them would be brought to a sense of the sin 
as well the shame of holding their fellow creatares 
in slavery, if their attention was thus turned to it by 
seeing others afraid to have anything to do with it’ 

‘ Father,’ said Lucy, ‘ why have you ever used 
such things as are raised by the labor of the slaves?’ 

‘ Because, my dear,’ said her father, * I have nev- 
er till lately considered that our use of the produc- 
tions of slave Jabor was in any way connected wilh 
the existence of slavery. I lament that I have not 
sooner seen the duty of abstaining from them, and 
am thankful that [ have been able to lead you, dear 
children, to view the subject in what I believe tobe 
the true light.’ 


Just at this moment the sound of the baker’s bell 
was heard. 

‘ Mother,’ said Helen, ‘ will you buy some git- 
gerbread ?’ 

‘No, mother, I know you will not buy any,’ sid 
Lucy, ‘ and we do not want you to. Do not you 
knew, Helen, that molasses, such as there is in the 
gingerbread, is one of the things that the poor slaves 
have to work so hard for? It comes from the 
gar-cane as well as sugar.’ 

‘Are we not to have any more gingerbread?’ 
said Helen. 

‘ Why, Helen,’ said Lucy, * you would not 
willing now to eat it, when you think that may be 
some poor man or woman had been beaten with # 
whip to make them work in cultivating the ca 
from which the molasses came, and almost starved 
too.’ 

Helen looked a little ashamed, though she hardly 
knew why, for she did not understand the subje 
very well. But she was a good little girl and would 
not have been willing for all the world to do 4) 
thing that would hart anybody. George and Lat}; 
as well as their father and mother, tried to explaia # 


to her, and she soon decided that she did not wal! 3 


gingerbread. 

« My love,” said her mother, ‘I shall try to ba 
gingerbread for you sometimes if I can get materts 
to make it of, that are not produced by slave labor 

«Can you get any sugar and molasses which bas 
not been raised by slaves?’ said Lucy. 

‘ We can probably get East India sugar,’ said bet 
mother, ‘ but still, I do not know about the molasse 

‘ Well, we can easily do without it,’ said Georg’ 

« Let us consider,’ said Lucy, ‘ what other 
there are that we shall not want to use because i! 
are made by the poor slaves.’ 

‘Why there are rice and cotton,’ 
‘and such flour as comes from the slav 
states, but there is plenty of other flour to be gt ail 

‘What shall we do for cotton, mother? 


said George | 
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Lucy. “There are so many things made of it that I SEASONABLE CAUTION !! FOREIGN ITEMS. |crumbling to the dust, and fetters are every- 


do not see how we can do without 
« [t is certainly very useful,’ said 


it.’ 
her mother, ‘ but 


Another attempt will be made, on the Fourth 
of to impose upon the credulity, and to empty 


we must think about it and do as well as we can. |the purses of our liberal minded and philanthropic 
in some of the states there are soeieties which are | citizens. The Colonization Song is to be sung in va- 
anited for the purpose of procuring this and other | rious churches, in syren strains and with new addi-! his. 


things ra 
js some cotton, 
in this country by free laborers. 


‘Oh,’ said Lucy, ‘how I wish 


ised by free instead of slave labor. There 
but I do not know how much, raised 


that everybody 


would leave off using the things that are raised by 


the poor 3] 
them free. 
off using them ? ” 


aves, 80 that the masters might have to set 
Do you think a great many will leave 


<{ cannot possibly teM, my dear,’ said her moth- 


ar, but I hope they may.’ 


«| think they will be very wicked if they do not,’ 


said Lucy. 


‘Stop, stop, my little girl,’ said her father, ‘ con- 
sider that though now it seems so plain to you that 
it ig wrong to use the produce of slave labor, yet 
two hours ago you had never thought of it, and that 


it ig but a short time that your father and mother, | tude, relative to the late calamitous news from Li- 
have thought of i as we do now. We must not | beria. Sixty-three out of eighty-five emigrants, 
blame people for not leaving off the use of these | swept off in the course of a few weeks, is a state- 


things, till they can be made to see 


duty.’ 


‘No sir,’ said Lucy, ‘I will not, I will think of| ble that a great mortality has taken place. The 
you, for I am sure you would never have done any- | curse of the Almighty, we fear, hangs over that ill- 


that it is their 


thing you had thought would hurt the poor slaves.’ 


« Whatever other 
‘jet us do what w 
other people shoul 






le do,’ said her mother, 
ve to be right. 
et see any harm in using 


Though 


slave produce, that is NO reason why we should use 


it who do see harm in it.’ 


‘To some persons,’ said their father, ‘ the greater 
expense of many of the articles which might be used 


as substitutes for slave produce, wou 


ld be a difficulty, 


as they might not he able to afford it.’ 
‘Well,’ said George, ‘ there is one way everybody 


can do, and that is go without. 


Everybody can 


afford to go without slave articles, even if they can- 


not get others instead.’ 
‘ Not without clothes,’ said Lucy. 
‘No,’ said George, nor without 


food ; but there 


are some things, certainly, that everybody could do 


entirely without, such as sugar. 
not rather never taste a pudding, or 
anything sweet again, than to have 


And who would 
pie, or cake, or 
any sort of con- 


cern with the wickedness and cruelty of slavery.’ 


U. L. £. 
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Tue AMERICAN SPECTATOR 


upon the editor of this paper. 


that he has lost his reason—that h 


. The Ameri- 


can Spectator, of June 11th, contains some remarks 
Our readers will re- 
collect that Mr Garrison is now at a distance from 
this place. In his absence, however, we reinark that 
the charges brought against him by the Spectator, 


is doctrines are 


those of a madman—that he is governed by a wild 
spirit of fanaticism, &c. are the same which are al- 


ways brought against zealous reformers. 


opinions, unsupported by facts or 


To such 
arguments, the 


editor might reply, as did the great Apostle, to a 


similar accusation. ‘I am not mad 
words of truth and soberness.’ 


; but speak the 


The Spectator concludes his remarks, by the fol- 


lowing benevolent wish :— 


‘In our humble 


judgment, ever 
Chri ms y 


true patriot and 


sstian, unless his information be partial, or his 


} mind deluded, will desire, with one of the most in- 
» telligent and pious men in Boston, that Mr Garrison’s 


“subscription may not be sufficient 
his bread. !°? ° 


to secure to him 


We regret that the editor of the Spectator should 


4 be disappointed, but must say, that 


the subscription 


5 lst of the Liberator has been steadily increasing 
, “nce its commencement, and that its success, hither- 


10, exceeds the origina! expectations 





ANOTHER VOIC 


of its publishers. 


E! 


iL A numerous and respectable meeting of the 


} colored inhabitants 
p Brooklyn, 


. G 


of the village and township of 
I ds 90: N. Y. was held in the African Hall, on 

inst.— Henry C. Thompson Chairman, and 
*eorge Hogarth, Secretary. Several spirited resolu- 


ee the Colonization Society, were unani- 

le 7 ~ adopted, together with an address to the pub- 
| e shall lay them before our readers next 
| eek, for the instruction of infatuated colonization- 


|, and the admiration of the real 
E Tights, 


It is now certain, that no people 


friends of equal 


were ever more 


g Sedly opposed to an enterprise, than the colored 


| People to the colonization crusade. 
#en one of their n 
QOt one, 


Mination 
Population to th 
Maly warn th 
ware how it 
5° "se efforts are 
»"een the whites 
they should be 
“itably lead to a civil war. 
eciety to beware. 


Yet, in defiance of these 


We have never 


umber whe was friendly to it— 


facts, the deter- 


is stil] manifested, te banish our colored 
@ deadly clime of Africa. 
e American Colonization Society to 
persists in its unrighteous efforts. 
Constantly widening the breach be- 
and the blacks in this country, and 
much longer persisted in, will in- 
Again we abjure the 


We so- 


the transportation scheme. We deem it our duty to 
give thie timely caution. Let no individual be duped 
in this disreputable business ; he might as well throw 
his money into the Atlantic. If any be disposed to 
make a donation on that day, let him seek a suffer- 
ing but worthy person of color, in the city, and be- 
stow it where it will do good. If our clergymen 
would take up collections in behalf of the merito- 
rious yet needy Colony in Canada, the blessing of 
many ready to perish, would descend upon them, 
and the deed, we believe, would be acceptable in 
the sight of Heaven. 
THE AFRICAN GOLGOTHA. 
iC We still remain in a state of fearful inquie- 


ment, which, with all our horror of the African cli- 
mate, we cannot readily believe. Still it is proba- 


fated Colony—and it isa serious question in our 
minds, whether the lives of those who have become 
the premature victims of death, will not be required 
at the hands of the American Colonization Society. 
If the late news should prove unfounded, we beg the 
public to remember, that a large proportion of the 
emigrants, in other vessels, have died soon after 
their arrival on the coast ; and of those who survive, 
it is doubtful whether they will reach the common 
period of life. 





Census or VirGin1a.—By the recent census 
it appears that Virginia contains 1,211,252 inhabi- 
tants. Of these 694,440, are whites ; 469,715 are 
slaves,and 47,086 are free colored persons. Of the 
whites 375,925 are in Eastern and 318,505 in West- 
ern Virginia. ‘The diflerence in favour of the for- 
mer is only 57,430. ‘The latter not many years 
since was a wilderness, and, until quite recently, 
had little polit.cal influence in the affairs of the State. 
And even now they are by no means on an equality 
with the inhabitants of the Eastern counties, and dis- 
content has risen so high, that the project of dividing 
the state into two has been seriously agitated. Still, 
however, the new Constitution is better for them 
than the old ; and in time, doubtless, they will ob- 
tain what is right, by less violent methods. 

In Western Virginia there are only 53,466 slavex; 
all the rest are on the other side of the mountains. 
The air of the West does not seem fitted for the 
lungs of siavery. ~ 





Mr Ebenezer Leighton arrived a few days since 
froin Boston on a visit to his relatives in Westbrook. 
On Saturday last, as we are informed, he exhibited 
symptoms of insanity. About six o’clock in the 
morning he was seen by a girl belonging to the house 
standing a few minutes by the well,»when he sud- 
denly plunged in head foremost. ‘The well was 
about twelve feet deep, containing two and a half feet 
of water. He remained in the well till help could be 
procured from forty or fifty rods distance, when he 
was drawn out out alive, but with some severe bruis- 
es on his head. He was carried to the alms-house 
where he expired at six o'clock in the evening. 
The deceased was by trade a black-smith, and for- 
merly worked in this town. He had of late been 
addicted to intemperance ;—has Jeft a wife and 
four small children.— Portland Courier. 


From the State Herald. 


The publishers of the ‘ State Herald ’ design here- 
after to devote a larger portion of their paper to the 
insertion of such matter as relates to the rise, pro- 
gress, and present condition of American Cotton, 
Woolen, and other Manufactures. Several Stock- 
holders, Directors, and Agents of Factories in this 
vicinity, have expressed a very ready concurrence 
in the plan we now suggest, and will furnish us sta- 
tistical accounts that may be in their possession, 
touching these important establishments. It will 
readily be perceived that in a short time a great 
amount of interesting information may thuse col- 
lected, and presented to the public ; and we would 
respectfully invite Superintendants, Agents, Clerks, 
Directors, and Stockholders in our Factories, to 
communicate such general facts as may «be valuable 
and important to afi classes of our fellow citizens. 
What ever would interfere with the subject of 

ropt and loss is of course to be excluded. 

‘he principal facts we wish to obtain, are such 
as the following :—the name of the factory,—were 
located,—date of its establishment,—capital inves- 
ted,—the kind of manufactured ,—amount of 
raw materially of spindles and 
looms employed,—quantity of yarn spun, or cloth 
mor Gi amount of horse power required ‘o car- 
ry the machinery ,—steam engines,—number of op- 
eratives, male and female,—how many machinists, 
ching, of calico printing establishments, &c. 

Communications to be addressed to the ‘ State 
Herald ’ Portsmouth, N H. 


~ 
—> 


Remarkable Curiosity.—Mr Philip Reese, of 
Upper Merion Township, has a living Gosling which 
has four periect legs, two wings and one head—the 
hinder parts appears to be double, with two rectus, 
and two tails, with large expanding feathers. It has 
the use of all its legs, and appears to be as healthy 
and thriving as any of the brood.—Vorristown, 





tions, after which, collections will be taken to aid | 


On the 7th of May, in Clare county, Ireland, O*- 
Gorman Mahon horse-whipped Mr. Steele because 
the latter refused to fight him. It seems that Mr. S. 
| was on the ground to fight O«G. M’s. brother, of a 
| Sunday morning, but O‘Gorman imagined the cause 


A proclamation has been issued by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, declaring that the county of Clare 
and several baronies in Galway, Limerick, and, Tip- 
perary, are placed under the protection of the Peace 
Preservation Act. 


Sir Holt Leigh’s brother killed by the Mob.— 
With feelings of mixed grief and indignation, says 
the Preston Pilot, we have this week to announce, 
that the savage excesses of the revolutionary mob at 
the Wigan election, have terminated in the death of 
an unfortunate gentleman, the brother of Sir R. Holt 
Leigh. 

The * Channel fleet,’ fitting out under the com- 
mand of Sir Admiral Codrington, would consist of 
three ships of 120 guns, five 74’s, half a dozen fri- 
gates, and various smaller vessels. A London paper 
says—* ‘The experimental squadron, as it is termed, 
which is about to depart from Portsmouth, is the first 
naval armament of similar mangnitude which has 
ieft our shores since the occasion that preceded the 
attack on Algiers by Lord Exmouth.’ 


Ikey Solomons was sentenced at London to four- 
teen years transportation. 


Sale of a Wife.—At one of those disgraceful ex- 
hibitions—the sale of a wife by her husband—which 
took place in Manchester, Eng. some time since, the 
husband officiated as auctioneer for disposing of his 
worthless rib. ‘Who’ll buy a wife,’ said he: ‘a 
fine wife, a handsome wife?’ ‘And say a good 
wife,’ whispered she. ‘No, no,’ rejoined the 
husband, ‘I won’t cheat them.’ 


Port Au Prince 3ist May, 1831. 


on, charged with the I'rench ultimatum, which re- 
quires this Government to pay forty millions of francs 
per annum, until the amount is liquidated, which 
these Republicans agreed to pay.—'Lhe French Gov- 
ernment agreed to relinquish all commercial advanta- 
ges over other nations, and abandon the interest ; 
such is the report. ‘The annual installment small 
as it is, will be too heavy for this people. Noth- 
ing having transpired officially, the foregoing news is 
only given as the current report, and may be apoch- 
ryphal or true, for aught I know.’ 





— 


DIED, suddenly, at his farm in Pennsbury town- 
ship, Chester county, on the night of the 29th ult. 
RICHARD BIVIN, a colored man, and a member 
of the African church, called Tombuctoo, in this 
county. It is not the intention of the writer of this 
brief memoir, to eulogize unknown worth. Suchan 
act would be no Jess injurious to himself than unjust 
in relation to the character of the individual to whom 
it should be attached. But feeling assured that few, 
if any, descend to the tomb, leaving on the minds of 
their survivors a more full conviction of the efficacy 
of vital religion than the subject of this notice, he is 
induced to attempt a perpetuation of it, in order that 
those of the same color, and not only such, but others 
who can boast of a fairer skin, may be inclined to 
imitate his example. He was a man whose purity 
of life and uncommon evenness of temper, had gain- 
ed for him the esteem of all with whom he became 
acquainted. It is not perhaps in the recollection éf 
his most intimate friends or acquaintances, during a 
period of twenty years, that an unbecoming word es- 
caped his lips, or that the passion of anger for a mo- 
ment held dominion of his breast, Yet notwithstand- 
ing his fitness to enjoy the unalienable rights of man, 
it was his misfortune in early life to be among the 
number of those upon whom the iron yoke of bond- 
age pressed with unrelenting severity. He was a 
slave! but entertaining a desire for freedom, which 
is the natural birth-rignt of all mankind, he sought 
and found in Pennsylvania an asylum from oppres- 
sion. Immediately after his arrival in this State, he 
went to work, and continued at it with such untiring 
assidvity, that in a very short time he accumulated 
a sum of money sufficient to procure the freedom of 
a woman, which he did, and afterwards made her 
his wife. Thus circumstanced, Richard in the year 
1811 or 12, came to live on the plantation of John 
Phillips, in New Garden, where he has made his 
home until within the last three years, when be pur- 
chased the farm alluded to, and removed his family 
to live on it, continuing himself in the employ of the 
Phillipses. And so high in their estimation was he 
held, and so much confidence did they repose in 
his word, and in his judgment, that their respect for 
him was expressed at the funeral in terms of the 
warmest approbation. 

Seldom do we find the prime virtues of an inno- 
cent heart come more strikingly manifest than in this 
guileless sen of Africa. We have the fullest assur- 
ance to believe he is of that number, of whom it is 
said, ‘ they rest from their labors and their works do 
follow them.’— U. S. Gazette. 


PROSPECTUS 
THE LIBERATOR, 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL, 
Published in Boston, Mass. and devoted to the 
cause of African Emancipation. 


Emancipation is the order of the day. Glory 
to God in the highest, that the rights of man 
are beginning to be universally understood, as- 
serted and obtained—that free inquiry isabroad 
in the earth, shaking the towers oi civil and ec- 
clesiastical domination, opening the prison 
doors, giving freedom to the captive, and re- 
generating the world. Nations are born in a 
day. ‘The empires of the old world are in trav- 
ail with liberty, and revolution is marching on- 














(Pa) Herald. 





ward with an earthquake step, and thrones are 


‘On Sunday, two French frigates arrived, bringing | 
M. St. Macary, Haytien Diplomatist, and a M. Pich-| 


where falling, and truth is vanquishing error, 
_and nations are joining in marriage, and people 
| of every tribe and tongue and color are shout- 
‘ing, LIBERTY AND EQUALITY yow— 
LIBERTY AND EQUALITY ronever! 
| Itis right that it should be so. It is right 
that nit.n should be, as he was made, but “ a lit- 
' tle lower than the angels.’ T'o degrade him to 
_the servitude and condition of a beast, isa fla- 
| grant insult to the Creator, and a war upon 
/mankind. An oppressor is a hateful object; 
his claims are monstrous ; he deserves unmin- 
gled execration; he is without excuse. 

In this boasted land of equality and republi- 
canism, two millions of human beings are bow- 
ed down to the dust under a despotism for 
whichantiquity has no parallel. Their carcasses 
are daily thrown to the fowls of heaven; their 
blood drenches the ground which they till; 
their sighs freight every wind ; they are beat- 
en with whips ; they are lacerated with red hot 
brands ; they are torn asunder at the sacrifice 
of every natural and domestic relation; they 
are sold like cattle ; they are scantily fed with 
the coarsest aliment; their nudity is but half 
concealed by rags. But, more than all, and 
worse than all this—ternible as it is—they are 
immortal beings, but the eyes of their souls are 
put out; they are rational beings, but their in- 
tellects are crippled ; they are accountable he- 
ings, but the light of the gospel is bid from 
their vision. 

It is the design of the Liberator to overthrow 
this horrible servitude, and to break these fet- 
ters. The enterprise is great, but it is not dex- 
perate ; the difficulties in the way are numer+ 
ous, but the facilities of victory are more 2- 
bundant. We expect to conquer through the 
majesty of public opinion; our hope is on God, 
and on the moral power of the nation. As 
slavery in its origin was a national crime, so 
likewise is its removal a national duty. One 
| State cannot meet it single-handed ; one sec- 
tion of ehe country cannot destroy it. The peo- 
ple, the whole people, must engage in the work ; 
every man, and every woman, and every child. 
We have all committed tne act of oppressiun, 
directly or indirectly ; there is innocent blood 
upon our garments, there is stolen property in 
our houses; and every. one of us has an ac- 
count to settle with the present generation of 
blacks. 

In this-country, too, more than three hun- 
dred thousand free people of color are virtually 
deprived of the rights and immunities of citi- 
zens. ‘lhe Liberator will contend earnestly 
for their complete enfranchisement, and for 
their social, political, intellectual and religious 
advancement. It will interrogate public in- 
justice, attack private prejudice, and expose 
the tyranny of law. 

The first ‘number of the Liberator was is- 
sued January 1, 1831, without a subscriber. 
Its patronage has steadily and flatteringly in- 
creased, by voluntary subscriptions, up to the 
present time. Its character is sufficiently de- 
veloped to render an exposition unnecessary. 
A portion of the sheet is devoted to literary, 
miscellaneous and moral subjects, and to do- 
mestic and foreign intelligence. 

Appalling as is the evil of slavery, the press 
is able to cope with it ; and without the agency 
of the press, no impression can be made, no 
plan perfected, no victory achieved. Our ap- 
peal is directed to this community—to this 
State—to New-England—to the whole nation. 
Shall it be made in vain? 

Editors of newspapers, who are friendly to 
the cause of emancipation, are requested to 
give this Prospectus a gratuitous insertion in 
their columns. The favor will be gratefully 
reciprocated. GARRISON & KNAPP. 


CONDITIONS. 

The Liberator is printed every Saturday, on 
a neat sheet and in a handsome manner, at $2 
per annum. No subscription will be received 
for a shorter period than six months. 

Every individual who procures and becomes 
responsible for five subscribers, will be entitled 
to a sixth copy. 

Boston, June, 1831. 


MRS. BARTON, 
Edy npoe to manifest, by actual experiment, 


the great advantages that would result from 
the general introduction of M. H. BARTON’S new 
orthography, proposes to teach a class of children, 
who are ignorant of letters, to read with the same. 
Active children, three years old and upwards, 
shall Le taught to read intelligibly m two months, 
both writing and printing, or nothing charged for 
tuition. 
5C_}> Application to 
Place. 














be made at No. 4 Franklin 
Boston June 23d, 1831. 


BOARDING. 
HE Subscriber 4 tfully informs the res- 
peciable persons of COLOR, in this city and 
elsewhere, who may wish 


BOARDING AND LODGING, 


. 


in a genteel family, for a day, week, or longer time, 
they can be accommodated at NO. 19, POWELL- 
STREET, ( Between Fifth and Sirth strtets.) 
tr<= Every attention will be paid to render Boerd- 
ers comfortable. ‘ 
c= Private apartments may be obtained, if 1- 
cg PETER GARDENER. 








Philadelphia, June 14, 1851. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. | 











THE LIFE OF THE BLESSED. 
From the Spanish of Luis Ponce de Leon. 
Alma region luciente, 
Prado de bien andanza, que ni all hielo, &c. 
Region of life and light ! 
Land of the good, whose earthly toils are o’er ! 
Nor frost, nor heat, may blight 
Thy vernal beauty : fertile shore, 
Yielding thy blessed fruits for evermore ! 


There, without crook or sling, 


} 
1 
' 
' 
} 


! 


; 


} 


| 
} 
’ 
{ 
| 
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Walks the good Shepherd ; blossoms white and red | 


Round his meek temples cling ; 
And, to sweet pastures led, 
His own loved flock beneath his eye are fed. 


He guides, and near him they 

Follew delighted: for he makes them go 
Where dwells eternal May, 

And heavenly roses blow, 

Deathless, and gathered but again to grow. 


He leads them to the height 

Named of the infinite and long sought Good, 
And fountains of delight ;— 

And where his feet have stood 

Springs up along the way their tender food. 


And when, in the mid skies, 

The climbing sun has reached his highest bound, 
Reposing as he lies, 

With all his flock around, 

He witches the still air with modulated sound. 


From his sweet lute flow forth 
Immortal harmonies of power to still 
All passions born of earth, 

And draw the ardent will 

Its destiny of goodness to iulfil. 


Might but a little part, 

A wandering breath of that high melody, 
Descend into my heart, 

And change it, till it be 


Transformed and swallowed up, O love, in thee : 


Ah, then my soul should know, 

Beloved, where thou liest at noon of day, 
And, from this place of wo 

Released, should take its way 

To mingle with thy flock, and never stray. 


AFRICA, 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM CROSSWELL. 
When shall thy centre opened be? 
When shall the veil that lay 
Upon that land of mystery 
So long, be torn away? 
When shall the hallowed Cross be seen 
Far in those sunny tracts, 
Beyond the lofty mountain-screen 
And thundering cataracts ? 


When shall the daily barks that bring 
Rich lading to the sea, 

Of plames of gorgeous coloring, 
And choicest ivory, 

And incense of Acacia groves, 
And costly gems, and grains 

Of that mos? precious gold, wash’d down 
By Abyssinian rains ;— 

When shall they bear a freightage back, 
More precious than those woods 

Whose fragrance fiils the Niger’s track 
In seasons of the floods? 

When shall each kingdom that receives 
The gospel, learn to prize 

The treasures hidden in its leaves 
Above all merchandise ? 


Then bread upon thy waters cast 
Shall not be cast in vain, 
But afier many days are past, 
It shall be found again ; 
Then thy barbaric sons shal] sue, 
Nor nature’s self resist, 
An entrance for their kindred true— 
The dark Evangelist ! 
_ HOPE. 
See through the clouds that roll in wrath, 
Yon little star benignant, peep, 
To light along their trackless path 
The wanderers of the stormy deep. 


And thus, oh! Hope, thy lively form 
In sorrow’s gloomy night, shal] be 

The star that looks through cloud and storm 
Upon a dark and moonless sea. 


When heaven is all serene and fair, 
Full many a brighter gem we meet ; 

°T is when the tempest hovers there, 
Thy beam is most divinely sweet. 


The rainbow, with the sun’s decline, 
Like faithless friends, will disappear ; 
Thy lights, dear star, more brightly shine, 

When all is wail and sorrow here. 


And though Aurora’s stealing gleam 
May wake a morning of delight, 

°T is only thy enchanting beam 
Will smile amid affliction’s night. 


| 


_cessary in diplomatic writings and law proceedings. 


; straints. 
| during a long exposure of his nefarious conduct ; 





| 


NEW DEFINITIONS, | 
Absurdity. Any thing advanced by our oppo-_ 
nents, ccntrary to our own practice, or above our, 
comprehension. 
Ambiguity. A quality deemed essentially ne- 


Blushing. A practice least used by those who | 
have most occasion for it. 


Book. A thing formerly put aside to be read, | PO 


j 


and now read to be put aside. 

Breath. Air received into the lungs for the pur- | 
pose of smoking, whistling, &c. 

Courage. ‘The fear of being thought a coward. | 

Cunning. ‘The simplicity by which knaves gen- | 
erally outwit themselves. 

Ditch. A place in which those who take to | 
much wine, are apt to take a little water. 

Echo. The shadow of a sound. 

Finger. An appendage worn ina ring, and of 
great use in taking snuff. 

Gain. Losing life to win money. 

Health. Another word for temperance and ex- 
ercise. 

idol. What many worship in their own shape, 
who would be shocked at doing it in any other. 

Mouth. An useless instrament to sore people, | 
—in as far as it renders ideas audible, but of special 
service for rendering victuals invisible. | 

Pedant. A man so absurdly ignorant as to be_ 
vain of bis knowledge. 

Quack. A man who only wants a diploma to | 
make him a regular physician. 

Satire. Attacking the vices or follies of others, | 
instead of reforming our own. | 

Saw. <A sort of dumb alderman, which gets | 
through a great deal by the activity of its teeth. 
Ugliness. An advantageous stimulus to the | 
mind, that it may make up for the deficiencies of 
the body. 

Umbrella. An article which by the morality of 
society you may steal from friend or foe, and which 
for the same reason you should lend to either. — 

Vice. Miscalculation ; obliquity of moral vision ; 
temporary madness. 

Voice. Echo is the only instance of a voice 
without a body ; whereas three parts of our unre- 
presented population are bodies without a voice. 

London New Monthly. 





A good Lawyer must be a bold one.—An anec- 


dote is related of Jerrrey, the great Scotch advo- | 


cate, to the following effect. A baronet had brought 
an action, in one of the Scottish courts, in which he 
showed, in his great anxiety to gain his point, the 
most reckless disregard of all honorable or moral re- 
This person had sat in court unblushingly, 


and Jeffrey, than whom no man has a nicer feeling 
of honor, had worked himself up to a pitch of tow- 
ering indignation. He rose, and commenced in his 
usual subdued manner :—‘ My Lords : there is no 
person who entertains a higher respect for the En- 
glish aristocracy than I do, or who would feel more 
loth to say any thing that could hurt the feelings or 
injure the reputation of any one individual member 
of that illustrious body ; but after all we have this 
day heard, I feel myself warranted in saying (here 
he turned round, faced the plaintiff, who was seated 
behind him, and fixing upon him a_ cold, firm look, 
proceeded in a low, determined voice,) that Sir —- 
has clearly shown himself to be a notorious liar and 
common swindler.’ 

The whole audience was startled ; but so justly 
had the rebuke been merited, that not a murmur of 
remonstrance was heard. ‘The man, who had care- 
lessly borne the disclosures of his iniquity, quailed 
beneath the eye of the speaker, fidgeted in his seat 
for a few moments, then rose and left the court. 


_ Byron tells us that he had a great antipathy to see- 
ing women eat. ‘lhe South Sea’ Islanders, howev- 
er, carry their aversion much further—at least if we 


Anecdote of a Frenchman.—A Frenchman who 


had a dispute with a Turk. in Constantinopleg, and 
| had stabbed him, was condemned. to dea he 


criminal thought on means to save himself, @id as 
he knew the Emperor was a great lover of we reese 
he proposed to him to spare his life, and he wou 
in turn teach one of these animals to speak. The 
Emperor who knew the sense of the elephant, 
thought it possible, that by pains and art they might 
be taught to do so; he therefore accepted “the pro- 
sal of the prisoner, and besides promised a reward | 
if he fulfilled his promise in a certain time. The 
Frenchman said, that ten years would be wanted to 
instruct such a very large animal, if he was to teach 


| it to speak the Turkish Janguage quite perfectly ; but 


he would be content to sufier the most cruel death at 
the expiration of that time, if he should not falfil 
what he had undertaken. After they had agreed to 
this, he and a young elephant were confined in a 


| tower, and supplied with abundance of provisions. 
| After a little time he was visited by some of his 


countrymen who testified their astonishment at his 
mad proinise. «You bring destruction on yourself 
by it,’ said one of them, ‘ Do n’t fear, gentlemen, 
said the prisoner, ‘ten years is a great period of hu- 
man life ; I assure you that before these are expired, 
one of us, either the emperor, the elephant, or I, shall 
be dead.’ 


An Indignity —A medical man who had just 
returned from setting the broken leg ofan Arab, gave 
the following anecdote.— 

‘The patient’ said the doctor, ‘ complained of the 
accident more than I thought became one of the 
tribe. This I remaked to him, and his answer was 
truly amusing.’-—* Do you think, doctor,’ said he, 
‘1 should have uttered one word of complaint if my 
own high-bred colt, in a playful trick, had broken 
both my legs? but to have a bone broken by a brute 


of a jackass, is too bad, and I will complain.’ 


Sketches of Persia. 


Moral Character of the Friends.—The Friends 
form within themselves a kind of Viopia, which phi- 
lanthropists and politicians have in vain endeavored 
to establish among other classes of Society. ‘Their 
frugality, their equanimity of temper, their general 
prosperity, tranquil happiness, and fraternal harmo- 
ny, eminently distinguish them above all other men. 
It bas ofien been asked how do they continue to ex- 
clude from. the pale of their society, poverty, suffer- 
ing, strife and dissipation? what code of civil gov- 
ernment so nicely adjusts and harmonizes all its: di- 
verging parts? We answer, their morals. ‘They 
are a moral people : and being a moral people, en- 
ables them to see things clearly, and weigh causes 
with effects, with coolness and precision, and to de- 


mable as it is useful. Would that all the world were 
Quakers in most things.—.Vew- York Stanuard. 


A few weeks since a dog was discovered in put- 
suit of sheep, on the farm of A. Cook, Esq. in Dar- 
ham, and before he could be driven away he killed 
six sheep, and injured upwards of twenty more. Mr 
Thorn, who has charge of the farm, started imine- 
diately in pursuit of the dog, who was much fatigued 
with his morning’s work, and followed him, unarm- 
ed, over fences and through. fields and woods, for 
nearly four hours. He at last tired him out, seized 
him with his hands, and beat eut his brains with a 
stone. We have often heard it asserted that all do- 
mestic animals will seek the protection of man, when 
under the influence of great fear. “The following 
fact, which may be relied on, would go far to justify 
it. When Mr Thorn entered the field, the dog was 
in the act of tearing the throat of a valuable Saxony 
ewe. ‘The moment the ewe was set at liberty, she 
ran directly fur Mr Thorn, followed by her Jamb, 
and got between his legs for protection. And when 
he pursued the dog, followed him closely over fences 
and ditches, for more than a mile.—Catskill Rec. 


Steam Boat Accidént.—On Sunday last, at a- 
bout half past 2 P. M. just as the steamboat Home 





are to believe the following extract from ‘ Bechey’s 
Voyage to the Pacific and Behring’s Straits,’ given 
in the Quarterly Review :—‘ Our gallant officers 
were not a little disappointed to find that the ladies 
were excluded from the table. Indeed, the Pitcairn 
Islanders appear to have adopted (though not in all 
its rigor) the South Sea prejudice against allowing a 
woman to eat in the presence of her husband. In 
some parts of the Archipelago, this crime is punish- 
able by death. The only thing like an argument by 
which the men defended the custom was, that as the 
male was made first, he ought on all occasions to be 
served first—a new reading of the saying, ‘ first come 
first served.’ ‘The good natured womankind, of Pit- 
cairn’s Island, however, seemed far from considering 
themselves neglected or ill used, in this matter, for 
they remained behind the seats, flapping away the 
flies, and chattering with their guests.’ 


Political rewards and punishments. —The fol- 
lowing ‘'I'rait of Bernadotte,’ from the N. Y. « Cou- 
rier des Etats Unis,’ shows, how the Swedish mili- 
tary chieftain, punished his personal enemies. 

A Swedish peasant spoke contemptuously of the 
king, saying— I do n’t care a fig for Bernadotte.’ 
The peasant was arrested and under an ancient law 
of the kingdom condemned to death. The king im- 
mediately pardoned the peasant, and ordered the 
law to be repealed. ‘But,’ said the king to the 
Judge, «I do not like to be insulted, and therefore I 
cannot let this man pass off without some punish- 
ment ; you will therefore please to goto his house, 
and say to him in my name—* Since you do n’t care 
a fig for Berpadotte, Bernadotte don’t care a Jig for 
you.’ 

A lawyer engaged in cause, before Judge Peters, 
tormented a poor German so much, with questions, 
that the old man declared that he was so exhausted 
that he must have a drink of water before he could 
say any thing more. Upon this, the Judge called out 
to the teazing lawyer, ‘I think you must have done 
with that witness now, for you have pumped him 


| had left the wood yard at Grahams, about 4 miles 
‘above Beaver town, she was discovered to be on 
‘fire on her boiler deck. ‘The wind at the time was 
| right ahead, and the materials of the boat being all 
| very dry, the flames spread with great rapidity. 
|The wheel rope was soon burnt so that the boat imn- 
mediately became unmanageable ; fortunately, how- 
ever, she was crossing the river, when the fire was 
discovered and soon run aground.—T here were about 
fifty passengers on board, fifteen or sixteen of those 
were females, and some children. When the alarm 
was first given, a cry was raised that there was gun- 
powder on board. Under the igpulse of the terror 
created by this cry, the passengers all jumped over- 
board, several of the females taking their children in 
their arms. In such circumstances it is truly won- 
derful that no lives were lost. The fentales were 
buoyed up by their clothes, until they were rescued 
by the men. ‘There were about seventy tons of 
freight on board, about fifteen of which were blooms, 
and a few barrels of fish ; the ballance of the cargo 
was composed of hemp, sugar and tobacco. The 
blooms and fish will be saved ; a small part of the 
hemp and tobacco will also be recovered ; the rest 
of the cargo is lost. 

Another.—We learn from the New-Orleans Cou- 
rier of the 19th May, that at 3 o’clock on the Satur- 
day morning previous, the steamboat Coosa, bound 
thence for Louisville, came in contact with the 
Huntress about ninety miles below the mouth of the 
Ohio, when the former sunk in about three minutes : 
and eight persons unfortunately perished—two of 
whom were a father and daughter, of the name of 
Thompson, and a German, name not known. The 
five others were slaves belo ing to the Coosa,.— 
The cargo was entirely lost. No blame whatever is 
attached to the commander of the Huntress. 

Some recent cases of Hydrophobia in New-York 
have drawn the attention of the Municipal Authori- 
ties of that city to strict measures for the prohibiting 
of the running at large of dogs. Are not some pre- 
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cautionary measures necessary in this city. 








cide in favor of those things which make life as esti- | 


PROSPECTUS 


GENIUS OF UNIVERsa: 


EMANCIPATION. 
Vou. XI. : 
HE object and character of this work are yop | 
known. It has keen published nearly - E 
ears, and circulates in all the states of the Union fy 
in Canada, the West Indies, Europe, and Aftien yf 
is ewelusively devoted to the subject of the a1.) | 
tion of Slavery, on the American Continen, ai E 
Islands. uM & 
Within a few years, the proprietor has travelled 4 
much, and had to depend somewhat upon the or 4 
ance of others to conduct the work, He oledes a 
himself, however, that the publication  s)'j) > : 
cease, but with the cessation of his natura) Jif, 
vided, the public patronage, or the labor of his ‘ 
hands, will furnish the means of issuing @ hinee 4 
sheet per annum. He further pledges himself, + ; 
the great fundamental principles, hitherto adyocaie | 
iu this work, shall be steadily maintained, ‘py, | 
course to be pursued, hereafter, will not material, - 
vary from that which he marked out in the beginning | 
The corrupt sources of the horrible eyil of slavery 
shall be traced ; this fatal gangrene upon the boy 
politic shall be probed ; and the healing balsay, wil : 
be applied when the putrid mass is removed, By, 1a 
possible investigation will be made as to the state 
the slave-system, and what is doing relative ty in 
perpetuation or abolition, particularly in the vario, | 
parts of the United States and the West Indies, p,, 
ery exertion will also be made to show what cay), & 
done, with propriety and safety, towards eradiestiyy 
this enormous and incr Vil from the Americ: Ej 
soil. ' i 
TERMS OF LIPTION. : 

The work will, henc , be issued monthiy. | 
It will be neatly printed, on fine paper, and folie; 
in the octavo form, each number taking sist 
large pages. z 

The price of subscription will be One Dolla pe 
annum, always to be paid in advance. 

Subscribers who do not particularly specify i 
time they wish to receive the work, or notify i 
editor of a desire to discontinue it, before the ey 
ration of each current year, will be considered y 
engaged for the next succeeding one, and their |i 
will be forwarded accordingly. 

Agents will be entitled to six copies for every «; 
remitted to the editor, in current money of the li, 
ted States. % 

All letters and communications, intended for hy! 
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FREE GROCERY STOR}|” 
South-East corner of 34 & Noble Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


PEIRCE, grateful for the enconragenet 
e heretofore received, in the sale of Grocerivt 
raised by Free Labor, respectfully informs the 
who give a preference to goods of this descripli | 
that he has lately received an extensive assoriwe) 
of them, of an excellent quality, which he is emia} 
to sell at prices much lower than any heretofoed} 
tained. 
Having made arrangements to import the goods!) 
large quantities, direct from the places where tie) 7 
are manufactured, C. P. would respectfully ine) 7 
the attention of the country as well as the cily #0) 7 
keepers, who wish to keep them, either from oe) 
scientious motives, or for the accommodation ofthe) 
who are desirous of bearing their testimony ogi) 
Slavery, trusting that he will be able to supply) 
on equally favorable terms with any other mdwie) 
in the United States. . 
Among the articles for sale, the following may") 
enumerated, viz. - 4 
SUGARS—West India, received from Po" 
Rico ; retailing price from 8 to 124 cents pet!i- 
Calcutta and Canton, White ; retailing price 
114 to 14 cents per }b.—Lump and Loaf, man 
tured from East India and. Maple Sugar ; rel 
price from 16 to 18 cents per Ib. 
COFFEE—St Domingo and Java; 1 
price from 11 to 16 cents per Ib. x 
CHOCOLATE—Manufactured from § )* 
mingo Cocoa ; retailing price 20 cents pet |b. nl 
MOLASSES—West India ; received from!” 
to Rico ; retailing price 40 cents per gallon— 
House ; manufactared from the East India #04 
ple Sugar ; retailing price 50 cents per gallot. 
COTTON LAPS—for Quilting, wanulit™ 
from North Carolina Cotton ; retailing price | 
per }b. 
LAMP WICK—manufactured from the™ 
retailing price 25 cents per |b. 
. e CO» 
SPANISH, HALF-SPANISH & i 
MON SEGARS, & SMOKING § CHE 
ING. TOBACCO—manafactured from St)" 
go, Ohio, Connectient and Kentucky Tobac* 
Indigo, Sweet Oil, Salt, Salt-petre, Alum, 
peras, Blacking, Spices of various kinds, with #¢ 
eral assortment of all articles pertaining 10 ie i 
Store, including TEAS of a superior quill 
Spermaceti and Common Oil, Wines, &¢- °' 
qualities,—for sale, wholesale and retail. 
May, 1831. 


it #> Orders will be gladly received at the 
of the Liberator, the goods immediately P™ 
and no extra charges nade. 


JOHN B. PBR 
NO. 2 & 3; 
In rear of Dock Square, near the City T 


BOSTON; 
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KEEPS CONSTANTLY ON HAND, FOR ® 











OLOGNE and Lavender Waters, of fist 
ity, wholesale and retail. yone 





